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fictitious Germans in masks were dragged on be- 
fore the car. Among the trophies were the Roman 
eagles, retaken from the Teutons. A German chief, in 
fact — for the barbarian ranks were full of traitors, among 
whom was the brother of Arminius— had given the 
Romans word where to find their eagles, in the " holy 
Tann," the fane and sanctuary of the tribe. This fact 
explains the insolent feeling manifested in the fore- 
ground incident of the picture, where a Roman legion- 
ary leads by the beard a gray priest of the Tann, 
wreathed with holy oak, and tottering with debility and 
shame. Thusnelda herself, following behind, is not a 
more striking illustration of Roman outrage. Yet still 
.more dishonorable and debased than any mere exam- 
ple of Latin harshness was the cynical, sycophantic 
figure of Thusnelda' s father, Segestes, introduced into 
the triumph as a Roman ally, his giant form descried 
sitting near Germanicus as a friend, and looking on 
while his daughter and grandson were led in chains. 

But the temptation to stray into historical musings is 
carrying the Cicerone away from what should be his 
only preoccupation— the pictorial and plastic interests 
of this large, suggestive gallery. Already the space 
that can be given to a single collection is too much en- 
croached upon. An unjust neglect of many delightful 
works must be the penalty for the desultory moments 
that have been spent in lingering before the half dozen 
giants of art already considered. 

One of the finest examples of German genre art in 
America is the specimen of Ludwig Knaus, the famous 
Dusseldorf painter, whom Berlin has attracted to her- 
self by the bait of a professorship. The ever-charm- 
ing humors of child-character are spread before us by 
the hand of a master in the construction of innocent 
vaudevilles. In his present picture, tables are spread 
in a large room, as if for a school festival. Here are 
healthy, gluttonous boys, little greedy girls demurely 
satisfying an intense and all-comprising appetite, a 
singing-woman admitted to lend the sweets of harmony 
to the feast, an enormous Danish hound rudely push- 
ing his big head between the beautiful village mother 
and the baby she is feeding. In a retired corner, to 
the left, a cat, who has appropriated an enormous mor- 
sel, is getting it through her throat by shaking her head 
upward in a series of jerks, after the manner of her 
kind— the anatomy of the felis family having forgotten 
to provide any throat-muscles to distribute the food 
discriminatingly downward, so that the replenishing 
must be done by this awkward shaking-up of all the 
. upper part of her body. Who has not seen a great 
cat thus gormandizing in character, settling her con- 
tents as we settle a potato-bag by shaking the mouth, 
her unamiable lips hanging at the corners with a purse- 
like expansion, and hissing and lisping as she manages 
her breath among the descending boluses of food ? 
But who ever painted these noises and struggles before 
Knaus ? This splendid example is about four by three 
feet in size, contains nearly fifty figures, and, if we 
judge.it by the mercantile criterion, would be admired 
to the extent of fifteen thousand dollars by any dealer. 

An equally amusing genre subject is by Erskine 
Nicol, the Scotch peasantry delineator, whose mind 
takes its vacations in Ireland for the gratification of its 
love for fun. Here is a scene fit to arouse furious agi- 
tations in the soul of an agrarian reformer, yet viewed 
by the artist only on its humorous side. The Paddies, 
in the office of the feared and hated land agent, are re- 
newing their leases on rent day. A deed lying on the 
table is being examined. They are ready to swear 
that it has been the worst year ever known, and the 
rents must be lowered. The agent's cue, of course, is 
to declare that the crops have been unprecedentedly 
fine, and the rate must be increased. The reader, who 
knows Nicols from a hundred paintings and engrav- 
ings, may be safely left to imagine the type of the man of 
power, intensely provincial yet grand in his despotism, 
and the characters of the rough, shrewd, stormy-souled 
and thoroughly-cowed tenantry in coats of frieze and 
corduroy breeches. Cicerone. 
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SOME OF THE TREASURES IN THE NEW WING OF THE 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS. 



The experiment of lighting the Paris Salon by elec- 
tricity has shown that the colors of the pictures retain 
the same value and tone as in daylight. But it seems 
that the electric light does not treat the paintings with 
fairness. Those " skied" are the most benefited, being 
nearest the apparatus. In the central portion of the 
building, called the ' -Jardin," where the sculpture is ex- 
hibited, there is not enough light, and the white marble 
Ipoks most ghostly. 



Boston, August, 1879. 
Have you in New York yet seen the new Hermes, 
rescued from its long oblivion by the excavations at 
Olympia to go straight upon a pedestal in the highest 
niche of the temple of art ? Our Museum of Fine Arts 
has recently added it to the " Olympia Room" of 
casts, and one of the directors of the institution, Mr. 
C. C. Perkins, declares, in his learned notes on the 
new statuary acquired since the last catalogue was 
printed, that "had this group (for Hermes holds the 
infant Dyonysos on his arm) alone been found at Olym- 
pia, the German government would have been amply 
repaid for the expense incurred in excavating on that 
famous site." The god is sculptured in size larger 
than the human, a naked youth, and though leaning 
lightly against a tree-trunk is in the pose of the Faun of 
the Capitol (the " Marble Faun' ')— which is a copy after 
Praxiteles, not the work of the master himself un- 
doubted and indubitable as it is this Hermes's unique 
distinction to be. Indeed it is the one work from any 
great sculptor of Greece perfectly identified as the orig- 
inal work. Pausanias mentions it as the only work of 
Praxiteles at Olympia, and it was found in its very 
place, in the cella of the Heraion (sanctuary of Juno), 
to the right of the entrance, between the second and 
third columns of the inner row on the northern side. 
The legs below the knee and the arms are mutilated, 
but the head, face, neck, breast — in fact the whole 
trunk of the figure and the thighs and knees are intact, 
so that the majestic combination of the realistic and the 
ideal, which it was given to the ancients alone to ex- 
press, is seen here in all its strength. The genial touch 
of human sweetness, which comes with such an agree- 
able surprise into the chaste purity and elevation of 
these masterworks of antiquity, is in the infant Dio- 
nysos, sitting upon the right arm of his protector, and 
resting one hand on his shoulder. One baby-foot 
touched the tree-trunk, mostly concealed by graceful 
folds of the chlamys flung back, while the left hung 
free, and the child's face looked up towards the bunch 
of. grapes conjectured to have been held in the free 
hand of the youthful god. Fortunate, indeed, are we 
to rescue this god-like face and form unharmed. 
" Nothing more noble in its forms than the head and 
features of this Hermes, or more beautifully simple, 
with the simplicity of deep knowledge, than the neck, 
breast, and loins of the body, exists in sculpture," ex- 
claims the authority above referred to. Close behind 
it stands the " Sauroktonos" of the Vatican, that mar- 
vel of delicate, supple slenderness and grace— Praxiteles 
again, though a copy. Go from this to the Faun, and 
back at last to the Hermes once more, and the claim 
for the surpassing nobility of the last will be at once 
admitted. 

The room for architectural casts is one of the largest 
of all the noble halls of the new wing of the Museum. 
Its contents are not yet in place, but when they shall 
have been arranged as intended a portal of a Greek tem- 
ple with its four caryatides of large size, so patiently, so 
gracefully, bearing their office as columns of support, 
will first confront the visitor, and form an appropriate 
termination to the long vista through the ground floor 
of the Museum. A surprising richness and variety of 
artistic objects may be included under the architec- 
tural category, from these dignified Greek caryatides to 
the tricksy little images in stucco with which modern 
house-builders ornament cornices and centre pieces. 
Spread out in lines on the floor are figures and heads, 
angels, birds, beasts, and reptiles, grinning gargoyles 
and strange monsters, big and little, in rough classifi- 
cation according to their periods or orders of architec- 
ture. One of the most striking and interesting groups 
of objects here is a row of stiff seraphs from the fa- 
mous Lincoln Cathedral in old Boston, with their 
broad and symmetrical wings extended so as to touch 
tip to tip — a design pleasing not only from its symbol- 
ism, but also, from its effective decorative and architec- 
tural service in covering completely the wall-space it 
occupies and adorns. Any thing from old St. Botolph's, 
whence came one of the most powerful divines of our 
ancient New England theocracy, in whose honor was 
named the new Boston that has outstripped the old, 
is of prime interest and value to us all in this commu- 
nity, which knows so well how to value its historical 
antecedents. It has just come out, by the way, that 



the Rev. Phillips Brooks, the celebrated minister of 
Trinity Church, has received a shipment of bits of the 
original stones of this Lincolnshire cathedral, displaced 
in the restoration now in progress there. Exactly what 
is included in the collection is not known, as the huge 
packing-cases have not yet been opened. But any true 
relics of the famous pile will have a distinguished wel- 
come, and no doubt presently find their places in the 
splendid temple whose Broad Church ministrations 
make its unequalled artistic riches as common prop- 
erty as the contents of the Museum itself. Leading 
out from the hall of architectural casts is a smaller 
room devoted to the sculptures of the Renaissance, 
and more modern works. It is a fresh and fascinating 
collection to which the visitor turns with lively but be- 
wildered interest after the severe perfections of the 
classic era. Here are Michael Angelo's great figures ; 
also the series of altb-reliefs made for the balustrade 
organ loft of the cathedral at Florence by Luca del 
Robbia, but never set up, each representing a band of 
youths singing, dancing, and playing upon musical 
instruments. The group of singing boys, somewhat 
familiar in reproductions, can almost be heard in their 
unvoiced chanting, so lifelike is the depicting of the 
motions and expressions of their open mouths and 
eyes bent upon their score over one another's shoul- 
ders. In every tablet (there are tenl the same rapt, 
unconscious, boyish earnestness and enthusiasm ani- 
mate the skilful grouping, crowded and jostling in all 
imaginable variety, yet without loss of dignity, grace, 
or the prevailing elevation of artistic treatment. A 
great monumental tomb, with the saint lying atop at 
full length, his head turned so as to rest upon its pil- 
lows, looms in the midst of all, and startles one with the 
notion that he is standing in some old world sanctuary. 
Another valuable example here is a circular bas-relief 
in which the pictorial essays in sculpture of the Tus- 
can artists of the school of Ghiberti are seen at their 
best, — an' adoring Madonna from the Uffizi gallery. 

The " Allston Room" of painting is one of the new 
institutions of the Museum. It is designed to gather 
and concentrate the products of the elder American 
painters, the great portraitists of the beginning of this 
century especially. Here are eight of those Copleys 
without one of which, even if it has to be a copy, no 
New England family can lay successful claim to an- 
cestral dignity. Hancock, Adams, Hooper, and 
Quincy, are among these American aristocrats in wigs 
and knee-breeches, all pictured with an incisive individ- 
uality of character which commands respect for earnest- 
ness, truth, and power, even though uninstructed in 
technique and limited and meagre in the scale of color. 
There are moreover ten Gilbert Stuarts. His por- 
traits, to be sure, are not so rare, and have none of that 
antique style which sets Copley as a painter so far away 
from the moderns. His coloring is rich, and in its flesh 
tints at once warm and naturalistic, clearly governed by 
the principles recognized by the best artists of to-day. 
Stand before this grand and glowing portrait of Gen- 
eral Knox from Faneuil Hall, and you will readily con- 
cede the place awarded to him as the first among 
American painters. There is a sturdy cheer and 
sustained strength and ease in a large, objective, pic- 
turesque conception of his subject that are in marked 
contrast to the nervous, tentative, subjective, and finally 
unintelligible way of treating portrait work that has 
been the fashion in certain high quarters. Our young 
painters had much better sit before these portraits by 
Stuart (and those by his contemporary and rival. Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, hanging near by) than'before the 
bravadoes of the latest arrivals from Munich and Paris. 
The familiar picture of Washington, which is the ac- 
cepted and standard portrait of "Pater Patrte," and 
the original sketch for it, are among the Stuart paint- 
ings deposited with the Museum in trust for safe-keep- 
ing for the city of Boston, to which they belong. They 
had hung for half to three quarters of a century in Fan- 
euil Hall, where they were manifestly too much ex- 
posed to fire and other dangers. The collection .of 
Washington Allston's works, which gives the name to 
this gallery, contains fourteen paintings, some of them 
of just renown, though more show greater ambition 
than achievement. The portrait of the painter by him- 
self presents very much the figure one might imagine 
from the immensely excessive literature about him, a 
sickly and self-conscious-looking young prig, with neck 
swathed in the cravat of the period when men quoted 
the Latin classics in long letters to each other, and 
prided themselves on " sensibility" and " the ideal," 
and carefully tumbled their hair down over their brows. 
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Smibert, the painter, who came to America with Dean 
Berkely and settled in Boston, painting the portraits of 
most of the worthies of the last century hereabouts, is 
also represented here in some quaint and interesting 
archaisms, even thinner and poorer in color, and far 
stiffer in drawing and handling than Copley's. 

Greta. 



£ri JDffos. 



HOME. 
Harriet Hosmer's statue of Beatrice Cenci, in the Mercantile 
Library of St Louis, was ordered of Miss Hosmer by Wayman 
Crow, a mercbant-prince of that city, and placed by hirn in the 
library. It is a life-size, reclining marble figure, with the head 
resting on a rude block of stone ; the long, unbound tresses 
escaping from their confinement lie on the fair, dimpled 
shoulders ; the sad face, turned to one side, is resting on one 
little hand, while the other, from whose relaxed grasp falls a 
rosary, hangs by her side in the careless abandon of sleep. The 
statue represents Miss Hosmer's conception of Beatrice Cenci 
as she lay in her cell the night before her execution. Miss 
Hosmer's statue of Enoni is also in this library, and she was 
commissioned by the authorities of St. Louis to make a statue of 
Thomas H. Benton for Lafayette Park in that city. It is an im- 
pressive figure of heroic size, the drapery being formed by a cloak 
that hangs from the shoulders, and the right hand being uplifted. 



Among the contributors to the fine-art department of the St. 
Louis Exposition, which will be open from the 22d of September 
until the nth of October, are a great many New York artists. 
The following is a list of some of the paintings : " Notre Dame 
by Moonlight on a Fete Night," Edward Moran ; " Coming 
Storm, Lake George," and "The Seashore, Looking Eastward 
at Sunset," S. R. Gifford; " On the Hudson," " Moonrise," and 
" Upham's Beach, Nahant, Mass.," J. Lyman, Jr. ; " By the 
Riverside" and "Greenwood Lake at Sunset," Jasper F. 
Cropsey; "Woodland Pasture," "Right of Possession," and 
"The Broken Plough," J. H. Dolph ; " Dream of Love" and 
" Prose and Poetry," Constant Mayer ; " See what I've Found " 
and "The German Band," by J. G.Brown; "On the Coast 
of Florida," " Fort George Island, Fla.," and " Evening on the 
Upper Colorado River," Thomas Moran; " A Passing Shower," 
"On the Edge of a Wood, N. H.," and "October in New 
Hampshire," W. L. Sontagg; "Coast Scene, Peconic Bay," 
"Fishing Boats in the English Channel," and " Grand Manan, 
N. B.," M. F. H. de Haas ; " Landscape in Pennsylvania" and 
"The Coming Storm," K. Van Elten ; two landscapes by 
J. B. Bristol; "Indian Falls, Cold Spring, N. Y.," R. C. 
Minor; "Solitude," Joseph "Jefferson ; "Interior Stables- 
Goats," L. C. Tiffany; "A Marauder," G. W. Maynard; 
"Fruit," W. M. Brown; "After the Rain," C. H. Miller; 
"Alderney Cattle," William Hart ; "Cattle in a Pool," Peter 
Moran;" "Lake Brienz, Switzerland," T. A. Richards; 
"Young Italy," "Courtyard," and "Reverie," William Sar- 
tain ; " My First Portrait" and " Acquitted," Walter Satterlee ; 
"On the Alert," "American Panther," and "The Merry 
Brown Hares," R. M. Shurtleff; "Adiroiidacks," "Up the 
Hill," and " October Shadows," J. D. Smillie ; " Coming Events 
Cast their Shadows Before," George H. Smillie; "The Voice 
of the Great Spirit" and "Old Story," Jerome Thompson; 
" Landscape in Holland," K. Van Elten ; " Going to Church," 
C. S. Reinhardt ; " Sunset," J. F. Murphy ; " The Falconer," 
J. C. Beckwith ; " Bears on a Bender," W. H. Beard ; 
" Echo," Henry A. Loop ; " The Churchdoor," A. F. Bellows ; 
" Summer Morning," A. T. Bricher. 

I The much published item that Mr. Frank D. Millet is to be 
tendered a reception by the Lotos Club is news to the members, 
among whom the topic has never even been broached. 



A young St. Louis sculptor, Howard Kretschmar, has com- 
pleted a statue in the clay called "The Stricken South," sym- 
bolizing the scourge of yellow fever, The statue is a figure of 
a woman around whom a serpent has coiled. She stands with 
her head thrown back and her right arm clasped above it, as if 
in an agony of horror at the terrible tragedy that is inevitable. 
The artist has caught the marvellous expression of a pause be- 
tween two breaths. 



Preston Powers, the son of Hiram Powers, has been spend- 
ing the season at Cincinnati. He has had on exhibition lately a 
plaster cast of his bust of Agassiz, the original of which is in 
the Agassiz Museum at Cambridge. In his studio in Florence, 
to which Mr. Powers returns "after Christmas, he has an ideal 
composition of Maud Muller, represented as leaning on a 
barred gate, holding her rake and her small tin cup, and looking 
over her left shoulder, wistfully watching the Judge as he rides 
away. This conception embodies the lines: 

Maud Muller looked and sighed, "Ah, me ! 

That I the Judge's bride might be." 



Much is anticipated from the fall patronage at the Art 
Museum of Boston. The new wing and new arrangements of 
the old wing have been fully and formally opened to the public, 
but owing to the fact that there is so little of the public in 
Boston during the summer-time, the opening has amounted to 
very little. The lower floor now has five finely lighted rooms, 
devoted to Egyptian, Greek, and Roman art, architectural carv- 
ings, and Etruscan and Cyprian antiques. Upstairs the old 
main gallery is now entirely occupied by textile fabrics. A 



society has lately been formed of the past and present members 
of the museum school. One of the chief objects is to found a 
scholarship. Any past or present member of the school may 
become a member by paying the entrance r fee simply. The 
society will give exhibitions outside the institution. It is pro- 
posed to give the first in November next, consisting of sketches 
in pen and pencil, charcoal and water-color, as well as oil-paint- 
ings. Another exhibition will be given in March to show the 
finished studio work of the winter. 



Albion H. Bickneil has the commission to paint the portrait of 
his uncle, the late President of the Massachusetts Charitable 
Mechanics' Association in Boston, to be hung with the other 
presidents of the association. 



Launt Thompson has just completed a portrait bust of Mr. 
Haskel, of the Boston Herald. 



Mrs. Joseph Harrison, Jr., of Philadelphia, lias offered to 
present to the United States the famous Indian portraits and 
curiosities collected by George Catlin. Over half a century ago 
Catlin, then a young New York artist, withdrew some portraits 
from the National Academy's exhibition because he could not 
have them hung to suit him, and vowed never again to exhibit a 
picture unless he conducted the display himself, and this vow 
he kept throughout a long life. He secured an appointment 
to accompany an expedition among the American Indians, put 
his energy to the test, and returned with hundreds of sketches 
and pictures of the " big Indians" of the day, painted from life. 
The fact that they are scarcely meritorious as works of art is not 
fatal to them, their chief value to-day being that they are me- 
morials of tribes now altogether extinct. The artist went upon 
a similar excursion into Africa, and between the two made up a 
collection that was for a time a source of large revenue to him. 
He became not only a showman, but a lecturer and an author of 
some repute, and ended by selling at auction the greater part of 
his treasures, reserving the Indian collection to bring back from 
England, where he had long lived in a sumptuous style, to ex- 
hibit for the last time in America. This he did in New York 
City about 1874, then a white-haired old man, totally deaf and 
almost blind. The proper place for this collection is, beyond a 
doubt, in the hands of the United States Government, and it is 
a fortunate thing that the owner has generously offered it. 



Mrs. Fassett has finished her painting of the " Electoral Com- 
mission," and has published photographs of it in two sizes, 
together with a key, which enables one readily to find any of the 
two hundred and fifty-eight portraits upon the canvas. The 
central figure is Mr. Evarts delivering his celebrated speech. 
Immediately to his left, seated at the table, is Charles O'Conor, 
while the members of the Commission, and Judges, Senators, 
and Congressmen, together with many other gentlemen of dis- 
tinction, are grouped around. The gallery above is filled with 
the prominent reporters and correspondents resident in Wash- 
ington. Among the ladies whose portraits appear are Mrs. 
Hamilton Fish, Mrs. Myra Clark Gaines, Mrs. Mary Clemmer, 
Mrs. Jane Swisshelm, and Grace Greenwood. 



Mrs. Vinnie Ream Hoxie is laboring faithfully upon her 
Farragut statue, which is to be finished very smoothly for cast- 
ing in bronze. It is conceded to be a creditable work, Mrs. 
Farragut being herself altogether satisfied with it. It is ten feet 
in height, and is to be placed in the most beautiful portion of 
the West End of Washington. Mrs. Hoxie has also received 
an order for a bust of the Chief Justice, and six or eight other 
busts are in progress in her studio. 



Among the china painters at the Nationa Capitol, Mrs. R. 
Colburn, the Misses Jean and Kate Gilfillair (sisters of the 
Treasurer of the United States), Mrs. Casparis, and Mrs. Horton 
may be classed highest. The wife of Surgeon-General Barnes 
is a pupil of Mrs. Horton. 

The new Sherwood studio building at Sixth Avenue and Fifty- 
seventh Street, in this city, is being rapidly constructed, and its 
completion is anticipated by the beginning of 1880. It is 
especially designed for artists with families, and is to be divided 
into suites of four rooms— studio, parlor, and two chambers — 
with a general restaurant for the accommodation of all the occu- 
pants. The report that the building would contain a public 
exhibition gallery is erroneous. 



The plan of the Art Students' League for the coming year has 
been announced. The classes for the season of 1879-1880 will 
begin work October 6th, continuing for eight months. Only 
artists and those who intend to make art a profession are eligible 
to membership in the League, but all who have attained the re- 
quired standard in drawing may be admitted to the classes. A 
drawing of a full-length nude figure is the test for admission to 
the life classes ; for the portrait classes, a drawing of a head 
from cast or life ; for the antique class, a drawing from cast ; for 
the composition class, an original design ; for the sketch class, 
application is made to a committee for requisitions. The list of 
instructors for the ensuing year includes J. S. Hartley, president, 
modelling and artistic anatomy ; Walter Shirlaw, drawing and 
painting in life and composition classes ; W. M. Chase, draw- 
ing and painting in portrait classes ; J. Carroll Beckwith, draw- 
ing from the antique. 



ABROAD. 
Charles Landseer, an elder brother of the famous animal 
painter, and himself an artist of some merit, died last July. In 
1845 Charles exhibited a picture called " The Eve of the Battle 
of Edgehill," concerning which The Times tells the story that 
the little spaniel in the corner was painted by Sir Edwin, but 
that a shrewd dealer, divining that this dog would one day be 



worth more than all the rest of the picture, cut it out and sold it 
separately, cleverly substituting a copy in its place. The trick 
was not found out until some years after, when, the owner of the 
painting showing it to Sir Edwin, he vowed "he'd be hanged if 
ever he did that dog." This picture was recently sold at 
Christie's for the small sum of £43. What it would have fetched 
had the original dog been left it is impossible to say. . 



A remarkably fine mural painting in the town-hall at Manches- 
ter, England, by Madox Brown, has lately been uncovered. It 
represents the baptism of Edwin of Dei'ra, king of the district 
which included Manchester in the early part ot the seventh 
century. The most charming feature of the work is a lovely 
group, representing Edwin's queen, Ethelberga, in a light-blue " 
robe, attended by a kneeling figure, probably her sister, and a 
charming child some five years old. She clasps her hands as 
she thanks Heaven that her prayers for her husband's conver- 
sion are answered. 



Donndorf's much-talked-of monument to Cornelius was lately 
unveiled with great ceremony at Dusseldorf. The figure of 
Cornelius was treated in a thoroughly realistic manner, being in 
truth an exact likeness of the great painter in his old age. 



Casts are to be taken of all the Gallo-Roman monuments and 
other antiquities of that period that have been found in France 
and are at present preserved in the Cluny Museum. 



One of the last survivors of what is now distinguished as the 
" Norwich school" of painting, John Berney Ladbrooke, died 
July nth. He was the third son of Robert Ladbrooke, the early 
friend and afterwards the brother-in-law of " Old" Crome, with 
whom at one time he set up a sort of artistic partnership. His 
pictures have all the characteristics of Crome's style, and are 
especially noticeable for the excellent painting of foliage. He 
seems always to have received good prices ior his works, a small 
picture by him having been purchased at a sale in Paris by 
Baron Rothschild for ,£550. 

Among recent appointments in the Legion of Honor we 
notice the names of the sculptor Mercie", raised to the grade of 
officer ; the painters Bastien-Lepage and Fantin-la-Tour, the 
historical painter Ehrmann, and the lithographer Chauvel, 
are nominated chevaliers. 



The monument to Corot it is expected will soon be ready for 
erection at Ville d'Avray, the place which afforded many sub- 
jects for his pictures. 

Paravicini's important work on the Renaissance in Lombardy, 
with all its plates, is now finished. 

Owing to energetic remonstrances on the part 01 the Durham 
and Northumberland Archasological Society, an ill-considered 
project for injuring the Upper Hall of Durham Castle has been 
suspended, if not abandoned. It was intended to convert this 
noble relic, one of the great works of Bishop Pudsey, into a 
dormitory for undergraduates expected to join the Northern 
University. 



The mural paintings discovered in one of the gardens of the 
Farnesina at Rome are described as wondrously beautiful. Be- 
sides nuptial and banquet scenes and ornamental representa- 
tions of divinities, there is a fully colored picture of the " Educa- 
tion of Bacchus," and an excellent outline representation of the 
" Toilet of Venus." The goddess sits in a richly adorned chair, 
while an attendant handmaid is intent on spreading a veil above 
the diademed head of her mistress. These pictures are evi- 
dently the work of different artists, and the house, of which the 
walls discovered are the remains, must have been a marvel of 
artistic decoration. 



There have lately been discovered, in excavating a Roman 
villa, the remains of a splendid pavement formed of pieces of 
ground glass of various colors, cut in the manner of the Floren- 
tine mosaic, to form inlaid designs and scrolls, in the style of the 
Persian glass pavements. There are among the remains pieces 
which are perfect imitations of colored marbles, and others repre- 
senting stars and ribbons in the manner of the beautiful vessels 
found in the Etruscan sepulchres near Capo di Marta. 



Alma Tadema's new picture, "The Invocation of Ceres," to 
be exhibited at Berlin this autumn and at London next year, 
represents a procession of the priestesses of the goddess leaving 
their temple to celebrate in the meadows the opening of sum- 
mer. It is said that the artist has never excelled the grace and 
beauty of the two principal figures — two girls, the one fair and 
garlanded with white flowers, the other dark and crowned with 
purple flowers, who have gained a slight eminence and pause to 
strike their uplifted tambourines. 



Boughton, who contributed this year to the Royal Academy 
a charming picture of ■' Priscilla," a dainty but hardy damsel 
abroad in the snow, has on his easel another pretty maiden, 
" Evangeline," bearing pitchers of some cool beverage to a 
group of thirsty Norman reapers who await her coming under 
the burning glare of a noonday sun. In "A May Shower," 
another unfinished work by Boughton, we have a group of 
women and children who have been rifling the hawthorn hedges 
of their blooms, taking shelter from the rain beneath the spread- 
ing branches of a tree whose gnarled roots curl out of the bank 
behind them. The three elders of the party, in dresses of olive, . 
and pink, and plum, stand firmly together, shoulder to shoulder; 
a little girl in front shrinks, pressing against the knees of the 
central rose-clad sister ; her greenish-yellow frock looks bright 
and clear against the darker hues on the left, while just beside 
her sits, on a convenient stone, her droll little brother, his gray 
costume telling pleasantly against the plum gown on the right. 



